BILLY BLAKE’S BEST COFFIN. 


Billy Blake was the best — indeed at one time he was the only 
joiner in our village. Whatever it was that might be wanted in the 
shape of woodwork, Billy had it to do. Nor was his work restricted to 
the requirements of the living; he laboured also for the dead — he 
made coffins. This | have the best of reasons for remembering. 


When | was about eleven or twelve years of age, my little cousin Jim, 
who had been my favourite playmate, and towards whose home in the 
neighbouring village of Mawley | frequently turned my steps in the 
pleasant summer time, fell sick, and died. 


| cannot tell you how great was my grief; nor can | say what Were my 
simple notions of the shadowy King who robbed me of my companion. 


Jim had been ailing for some time, then became so weak that he was 
not able to walk, and | remember that often on long summer evenings 
he was carried out of the house, and seated in a little chair just before 
the door, where the pleasant light of the evening sun could fall upon 
him, and where the gentle evening breeze, laden with the sweet 
perfumes gathered from garden and hedgerow, could fan his wasting 
cheek. We healthy children would amuse him with our play, would 
fetch and carry for him, and do all we could to win him for a short time 
from the sense of sickness. 


As the light faded from the sky, our boisterous play was checked, and 
we gathered about my cousin, who begged his mother to let him sit 
out a little longer, and we talked together in our own infantile way, our 
talk always becoming more serious as the gray of the sky deepened 
more and more towards the darkness of night. We looked up into the 
sky, and watched the coming of star after star, and our dawning 
imaginations were busied with speculations, which rarely found larger 
expression than is summarised in the simple verse which we now and 
then said or sung: 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How | wonder what you are; 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


Many of those evenings do | remember, and | remember, too, that as 
the summer faded, Jim faded with it, and, on one gusty night in 
October, died. 


Billy Blake had to make my cousin's coffin, . and as he was too busy 
to spare the time necessary for a journey so far as Mawley to 
measure little Jim, and as it was known that | was about the same age 
and size, Billy measured me. The coffin was made, and one night | 
went into the workshop to have a look at it. There were several people 
present, the “shop” being a sort of lounging-place for many of Billy’s 
chums. One of these suggested that the coffin should be tried on to 
make sure that it would fit, and, though | shuddered a little at the time, 
| was prevailed upon to lie down in it, and then one of the men, 
carrying the joke rather too far, took the lid, and shut me in. | don't 
think | shall ever forget the terror which was mine just then. My 
senses were preternaturally quickened. | heard the night wind, now 
rushing through the crevices of the closed door with shrill angry voice, 
now dying away with sad moan-like sounds; and | noticed that even 
the chained dog in the yard changed his usual short sharp bark for a 
long terror-speaking howl. And then | seemed to feel all the horrors of 
being buried alive. Cold damp sweat oozed from my temples; there 
was a dull heavy pressure upon my chest, as if there was the weight 
of a graveful of earth upon it; and if | had been capable of action at all, 
| should have tom at my throat in very madness, so much so did | 
seem to gasp for breath. My senses left me, and when the men took 
me out, | seemed very likely to have real need of the coffin into which 
they had put me for fun. When | had somewhat recovered, they 
carried me home; but | did not get rid of my terror that night, and have, 
ever since, had a lively idea of Billy Blake’s coffin-making. 


Why | thus turn aside from the story of Billy’s Best Coffin to relate an 
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incident in my own early life, | can scarce tell, but as it is written it 
shall stand. 


It had always happened that whenever any of the big folks of the 
village died, all that was needed to put about them before they were 
laid in the quiet lap of Mother Earth, was obtained from the somewhat 
distant town. The village undertaker was not grand enough, and Billy 
Blake’s skill was supposed to be unequal to the making of a coffin for 
a person of quality. Billy was often offended at this neglect, and just 
as often as there was a grand funeral at our parish church, did he rail 
at the pride which was not satisfied with the time traversed between 
life and death, but must needs exhibit itself when its poor object had 
done with the things of this world. On such occasions, Billy had a 
keen scent for contrast. A man’s life and the epitaph cut on his 
gravestone did not always agree the one with the other, and Billy 
would tell the reason why. He then liked to call a spade a spade. 


Squire Walker, the rich man of the village, was all in all to most 
people. His word was law. If a poor vagrant, who had been tired with 
his or her tramp through the day, chanced to fall asleep on the cold 
village stones at night, he or she was taken to the lock-up, and next 
morning was taken before the squire at his own house; and, after the 
constable’s brief evidence, and the long lecture of the squire, was 
sent to prison as a rogue and vagabond, and one whose great crime 
was being found without having any “visible means of subsistence,” 
The squire, too, had peculiar notions respecting the poor of his own 
neighbourhood. Tom Nokes, with his long lanky body, his heavy 
boots, and weak ankles, might meet the squire in lane or “fowt,” and 
acknowledge the dignity of the presence by pulling the tuft of hair 
which stuck out from under the brim of his battered hat, and it is 
possible that the great man would stiffly respond to the salute. But let 
Tom be seated at the head of some stile, and gazing down the field, 
then straightway the squire would see in that evidence of Tom’s 
having some design on the game. 


The squire’s social creed seemed to have suspicion of the poor for its 
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principal article. Poor men’s children were “brats.” The poor as a class 
seemed to him to be a sort of human vermin, whose existence was 
permitted for some purpose or other, but to whom the Divine 
mandate, “increase and multiply,” was so obviously a mistake that it 
was the duty of all rich men to adopt a stem policy of repression 
towards them. It seemed to be the special business of the squire's life 
to keep the poor within bounds. On the bench, at the board of 
guardians, in his village, he had continually to complain of the 
troublesomeness of the poor. 


Of course he pooh-poohed the new-fangled notions that spread so 
rapidly in his old age. The talk of education, of raising the poor to a 
higher moral and intellectual level, was all nonsense to him. He had 
known them so long, he said, yet had never seen anything good about 
them, and therefore, he reasoned, no good could come from them. It 
never struck him that there were faults on his side, that he purposely 
shut his eyes to the good that was in the class he detested, and that 
his notions of their unworthiness came quite as much from his 
imagination, heated unhappily by his own wrong-doing towards them, 
as from any induction based on facts which he or others had 
collected. 


The longer he lived the more stubborn he became, and his anger at 
the changes which he could not help noticing, increased. Of course 
his name had no sweet-smelling savour about it for the people 
amongst whom he lived. The poor hated him cordially indeed, and 
those of his own rank and condition had frequently to take such steps 
as would prevent the scandal which would surely follow the 
unchecked development of the evils which he was perpetually sowing. 
At last the end came. He died in a fit of rage at being balked in one of 
his purposes. 


The fact that the squire was dead was soon known to all the villagers, 
and the importance of the event was attested by the immediate 
suspension of business, and by the congregation of people at the 
various places of gossip. The chief of these was the Golden Lion, 
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where, as an exception to the general rule, traffic was very 
considerably increased that afternoon and night, and on the few 
following days. 


The Lion stood at the head of the village, and was a noted hostelry. It 
had been famous for many generations. Its occupants for a very long 
time had been of the same name and family. Indeed, to the villagers it 
would have seemed as queer to see any name except Ogden on the 
sign, as it would have done to have had a squire whose name was not 
Walker. 


Of the Ogdens more than one had spread their fame far beyond the 
boundaries of the village. The present occupant of the house was 
chiefly known for his fondness for outdoor exercises. 


He could traverse hill and moor the whole day without feeling weary, 
and would trudge a-foot after the hounds with an eagerness which 
showed that few enjoyed the sport so much as himself. Once or twice 
this passion for sport had brought him into serious dispute with the 
late squire, but as he held his house on lease, and was pretty well to 
do, he did not care much for the scolding he received. 


On the morning after the squire’s death, the landlord was standing at 
the front of his house, watching a team of fine horses which were just 
then slaking their thirst at the trough, and as he so stood, Billy Blake 
and a few of his cronies came in to discuss the news. Of course they 
couldn't do so without having a pint-pot at their side, and, entering the 
huge; kitchen, they sidled towards the dresser, upon! which Billy 
perched at once, whilst the others settled themselves as they could. 
The landlord followed them in. As soon as each had taken a pull at 
the beer which had been brought, Billy opened the conversation. 


“Well, Ogden, thae sees he’s gone at last,” said he, addressing the 
landlord. 


“Ay, replied the landlord, “an’ aw hope he'll be betther wheer he’s 
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gone to nur he has been here.” 


“He'll find it hard wark t’ be wuss,” said a poverty-stricken little fellow, 
who had just i edged his way into the kitchen, in the hope of getting a 
“sup ” gratis. 


From this start the conversation took many a turn, but never ran far 
from its main subject. Whatever the relatives of the squire might have 
to say respecting him, it was evident that this self-appointed court in 
the Lion kitchen were severe enough in their judgments. More than 
one had suffered the weight of the squire’s displeasure, and 
remembered; it. To others he had only spoken chance words, but they 
were words which, winged with unmerited scorn or contempt, had 
sunk deep into the hearers hearts. All remembered how less than 
nothing they had been when the squire was present. Many stories 
were told which illustrated the life that had just ended. Some of these 
stories told of the time when the subject of them was a wild and 
reckless youth; and each of them was but the record of one more ill 
which the poor had to score against the memory of the squire. 


The talk had lasted some time when Billy’s little flaxen-headed girl 
came to say that he was wanted at home. 


“Whoa wants me?” he asked. 


“It's a felly fro’ th’ Ho’, an’ he says yo man be sharp, feyther,” replied 
the girl. 


“Aw wonder what anybody fro’ th’ Ho con want wi me,” said Billy, and 
then, slipping from his perch, he went out to learn. 


By-and-by he came back, with a face made comical by its puzzled 
expression. All stared at him a minute, and one asked — 


“What's up, Billy?” 


“Yo’ winno’ believe me if aw tell yo’, aw’m sure,” said he; and then, 
after a moment's pause, he proceeded, “Yon fancy footman at they 
han up at th Ho’ has bin to eawr heawse, an’ he tells me ‘at aw am to 
mak’ t squire’s coffin. He talked a great deal abeawt owd oak, and 
lead, an’ aw know nor what, but aw wur so gloppent at aw hardly yerd 
him. Ther has no’ a Walker deed these twenty yer past, but aw’ve 
grumblet abeawt ther sendin’ to th’ teawn for th coffin, an neaw ut 
they've axed me to mak’ ’em one, aw'll be hanged if aw dunno wish 
they'd gone to wheer the geet th’ tothers. Dost think aw’st do reet to 
mak’ it, Ogden?” 


“Ay, to be sure, mon,” said the landlord, “an’ thae mun mak’ it so as 
he conno’ get eawt on’t again.” 


“By th’ mass aw'll tak’ care o’ that. An’ aw’ll show ’em what aw con do 
when aw get a nice bit o’ timber i my honds. It shall be th’ best coffin 
ut’s ever bin seen o’ this counthry side, that it shall! ” 


“Well, then, we'd betther weet it a bit before it goes whoam, had nor 
we, lads?” asked a crony of Billy's, whose ingenuity was always equal 
to finding an occasion for tippling. 


His present proposition met with so immediate and so unanimous an 
assent that Billy was fain to let his voice chime in with the rest. 


Ere long he left the inn again, and busied himself about his work. He 
visited the Hall, and in the richly-furnished room in which lay all that 
was mortal of the late squire, he ascertained what should be the size 
of the coffin which he had to make. For a couple of days his work was 
so engrossing that he was not seen outside his own home. But on the 
evening of the third day after the squire’s death, he sent for several of 
his chums, and pointed with pride to the completed work, which lay in 
all the gloss of its newness on a low bench in the “shop.” After giving 
his friends time to admire the workmanship to the full, Billy rolled 
down his shirt-sleeves, said briefly that he should “goo have a spree,” 
and at once stepped out to the Golden Lion, whither, of course, the 
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others followed him. 


That night his spree lasted long. He was, as some would say, 
“gloriously drunk,” and most of those who sat with him were almost as 
drunk as himself. To one man who was there occurred a thought 
which tickled him amazingly, and which, being communicated to two 
or three others, seemed to give the prospect of considerable fun. It 
was a noteworthy thing about Billy that his coolness in all sorts of 
circumstances was such, that he had ever been a stranger to 
surprise. At different times attempts had been made to frighten him, 
but they had never succeeded. Now there was another chance, and 
some of the men present determined to avail themselves of it. That 
they might the better effect their purpose, they continued to ply Billy 
with drink until he was unconscious; then the two or three who had 
concocted the plot went out, and found a few other men, who they 
knew would enter into their scheme heartily. Two of these men went 
off to the shop — it was now near midnight — and brought out the 
squire’s coffin, lid and all. They carried it on their shoulders, and 
taking the least frequented road, bore it to the churchyard. Here 
another couple of men joined them, armed with spades, with which 
they at once commenced cutting up sods, and then dug a hole 
sufficiently deep to take in the full height of the coffin. 


Whilst these things were being done the other schemers were looking 
after Billy. They managed to get rid of all those whom they did not 
want, and then, taking hold of their man, they half-dragged, half- 
carried him, towards the churchyard. This was not by any means an 
easy task. The night was almost pitch dark. Huge masses of clouds, 
driven by high winds, so frequently obscured the stars, that it was only 
at long intervals, and then but for brief moments, that they were visible 
at all. The men, excited by the mad freak with which they were 
engaged, had a keener sense of the solemnity of the night than they 
had ever before experienced. The dim outlines of bam and cottage, 
the fantastic shapes taken by the trees that stood here and there 
along their path, the white-faced stump of some newly lopped off 
branch, — staring at them like the blanched face of a ghost, — all 
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these things made them rather regret that they had started at all, and 
seemed to prognosticate that whatever might be the result as 
regarded Billy, they at least would be frightened most completely. 


But, as they had gone so far, they could not turn back. They screwed 
their courage to the sticking-point and went on. Billy, at times half 
wakened from his drunken sleep, would mutter something which they 
could not understand. By-and-by they reached the churchyard, and as 
they did so, one of their number, catching sight of a veritable human 
face peering at them from the other side of the wall, let go his portion 
of the burden, and was starting off at a gallop, when he was recalled 
by a comrade calling out, “Thae foo’, it’s nobbut Gallows Jack” — 
Jack being one of the amateur grave-diggers. Pushing their burden 
through the narrow wicket gate, — through which these men did not 
often pass on Sundays, — they made a survey of the ground. All 
being quiet, and the coffin already in its hole, they laid Billy in it, and 
then softly laid the lid a-top, taking care to put a stone between it and 
the coffin-side, to afford breathing space for their victim. Drink had 
taken too fast a hold of Billy for him to be at once conscious of what 
was being done, and the men, finding this to be so, went and hid 
themselves behind tombstones, behind trees, and wherever else they 
could obtain easy and near shelter from which they might watch for 
Billy's waking, without his being able to see them. 


And now that they had done with action, now that it was theirs simply 
to watch, they found something for which they had not bargained. The 
intense silence oppressed them. They did not like this close contiguity 
to the church at night time. To one or other of them came unbidden all 
sorts of weird stories of which they had scarce ever thought since 
their youth,— ere the love of the marvellous had been killed by the 
dull routine of their lives. If they looked towards the church, they could 
not help fancying that a face was staring at them through the 
diamond-shaped panes; the rush of the wind through the trees 
became a voice; the involuntary motion of one of themselves startled 
the rest; and even the continued silence of Billy in his scant grave 
added to their terror. Indeed, so completely had they been punished 
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by their own scheme, that | believe they would have scampered 
home, if it had not happened that just at the time when their position 
was becoming positively unbearable, they heard signs of motion 
inside the coffin. 


Staring with eager eyes, they saw the coffin lid first lifted slightly, and 
then dropped again. 


In another moment it was fairly pushed off, and Billy, evidently 
puzzled by the narrow space in which he was confined, half rose; he 
looked round, saw first one grave-stone, then another, and then the 
outline of the village church, and seemed puzzled still more. Getting 
fairly out of the coffin, he stumbled about for a pace or two, and bent 
down to feel his nether limbs, which, no doubt, had a touch of cramp 
in them. Then he rubbed his eyes, as if there was something unreal in 
what he saw; but even this action did not lessen his perplexity. 
Alternately scratching his head, and digging his knuckles into his 
eyes, he seemed at last to make up his mind as to his position, for, 
sitting down on a near grave-stone, he said in a tone the quietness of 
which considerably astonished the watchers, — 


“Well, aw guess aw mun be t’ fust ut’s rizzen!” 

This rather singular confirmation of the truth of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, was dispelled by the sudden rush of his chums, who, 
still half-frightened, soon made all clear to him, and confessed that 
they had been most completely beaten by him. 

| need not tell how, after it had been carried to the shop, re-polished, 
and sent to receive its proper burden, the villagers took the last 
opportunity afforded them of seeing Billy Blake’s best coffin. 

To this day Billy’s coolness is proverbial in our village. 


John Whittaker. 


[Once a Week, Jan. 6. 1868. 


